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gradually toward the political and party position
which he was to occupy during the rest of his life.
"When he took his seat in Congress, in the autumn
of 1823, the intrigues for the presidential succes-
sion were at their height. Mr. Webster was then
strongly inclined to Mr. Calhoun, as was sus-
pected at the time of that gentleman's visit to
Boston. He soon became convinced, however,
that Mr. Calhoun's chances of success were slight,
and his good opinion of the distinguished South
Carolinian seems also to have declined. It was
out of the question for a man of Mr. Webster's
temperament and habits of thought, to think for
a moment of supporting Jackson, a candidate on
the ground, of military glory and unreflecting pop-
ular enthusiasm. Mr. Adams, as the representative
of New England, and as a conservative and trained
statesman, was the natural and proper candidate
to receive the aid of Mr. Webster. But here
party feelings and traditions stepped in. The
Federalists of New England had hated Mr. Adams
with the peculiar bitterness which always grows
out of domestic quarrels, whether in public or
private life; and although the old strife had sunk
a little out of sight, it had never been healed.
The Federalist leaders in Massachusetts still dis-
liked and distrusted Mr. Adams with an intensity
none the less real because it was concealed. In
the nature of things Mr. Webster now occupied a
position of political independence; but he had
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